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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. CLEVELAND has returned from his trip to the West and 

South, and has resumed his duties in Washington. On his 

way northward through the Carolinas and Virginia he made few 

stops and had no notable receptions. His last important speech 

was at Montgomery, Alabama. After referring to the fine natural 

resources of the State, and the recent rapid growth of its iron 
business, he proceeded : 

“Your fellow-countrymen appreciate the value of intimate and profita- 
ble business relations with you and there need be no fear that they will per- 
mit them to be destroyed or endangered by designing demagogues. The 
wickedness of those partisans who seek to aid their ambitious schemes by 
engendering hate among a generous people is fast meeting exposure, and 
yet there is and should be an insistence upon a strict adherence to the settle- 
ment which has been made of disputed questions and upon the unreserved 
acceptance of such settlement. As against this I believe no business con- 
sideration should prevail and I firmly believe that there is American fair- 
ness enough abroad in the land to insure a proper and substantial recogni- 
tion of the good faith which you have exhibited.” 

Part of this is well enough ; but what shall we say of the in- 
sinuation that all those who have criticised the course taken by 
the South since the war, and who have insisted that the solid 
South has been built up by foul means, have been governed by sel- 
fish and partisan motives? We can put no other construction 
upon the words, and however natural they may be in the columns 
of Democratic newspapers, they are not fit in the mouth of the 
President of the United States. 

Even in this Southern trip there was evidence given that a 
great many, if not the majority, of the Southern people still harbor 
regrets, if they do not cherish hopes, which are not in keeping 
with the President’s words of praise. One house in Atlanta was 
draped with the “ Confederate” flag in honor of his visit, and the 
portrait of Mr. Jefferson Davis was displayed prominently. And 
the Atlanta Journal says that both these symbols received general 
attention and signs of respect. Moreover the progress of Mr. 
Davis through some of these cities, since the President left them, 
was the occasion of far heartier expressions of popular regard 
than Mr. Cleveland and his excellent wife received. At one 
station thousands gathered to welcome and applaud, and the car 
in which Mr. Davis and his party traveled was “ heaped with 
flowers.” Such, at least, is the report given in the daily journals. 





THE prospect of an international Conference to settle the Fish- 
eries question is not regarded with much hope by that class of our 
citizens which is most interested in the result. It is true that the 
selection of Mr. William L. Putnam of Maine as a member of the 
Commission has given the fishermen of New England some confi- 
dence that their interests will receive consideration, and his neigh- 
bors in Maine have been at some pains to put their case before 
him. But they are of the opinion that Canada wants nothing but 
absolute freedom of trade in fish, such as she enjoyed under the 
Treaty of Washington, and that when this is refused her the con- 
ference will be brought to an end by the withdrawal of her repre- 
sentative. And they call attention to the fact that Sir Charles 
Tupper, while he will represent the wealthier class in Nova Scotia, 
who are interested in preventing Americans from fishing in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, will not have a word to say for the poorer 
class, who formerly lived by selling bait to American fishermen, 
aud who have suffered greatly from the new policy which forbids 
the purchase of their bait by their old customers. At the same 
time, the Canadians buy bait freely in our ports. In Maine, this 
year, they bought some 10,000 barrels, while the owner of any 
American ship which tries to buy it in Nova Scotia is subjected to 
a heavy fine. 





In England there is a growing feeling that Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain was not a felicitous choice for Commissioner, and that the 
composition of the Commission has been arranged rather to suit 
his political convenience, than to promote the business in hand, 
Especially is this felt since his speeches in the north of Ireland, in 
which his language was calculated to add fuel to the flame of in- 
dignation toward him which already burned among the Americans 
of Irish blood. A more absurdly unfit proceeding than these 
speeches could hardly be imagined for a person who was under 
appointment to come immediately to the United States on an im- 
portant diplomatic errand. Whether Home Rule be right or 
wrong, it is certain that the people of this country think it right, 
and a large part of them are keenly sensitive to such assaults as 
Mr. Chamberlain has been ostentatiously making. Practically, he 
has been “ sprinkling blood in the faces” of the Irish Americans, 
and the only reason for it has been the presumed exigencies of his 
relation as a tactician to the varying currents of English politics. 
Lord Salisbury should know better, and we presume does know 
better, than to regard this as a promising start in the adjustment 
of the Fisheries Question. 

It is said that Mr. Chamberlain will refrain from making 
speeches in America, but will unburden his mind in Canada before 
his return to England. In that country he will find himself as 
much at outs with the Liberals as at home. They are rallying 
generally to the support of Commercial Union, while the Tories 
are trying to stem the tide of feeling in its favor. So even in 
Canada he will have to back the Tories. 





By his speech at Islington, on Tuesday evening, Mr. Cham- 
berlain emphasizes the force of what has just been said. Certainly 
no one, not devoid of diplomatic tact, would have spoken as he is 
reported to have done, while occupying his present appointment. 
The report represents him as saying: 

“There never has been a time during the last thirty years when the 
Irish in America have not been willing to use the privileges which have 
been conceded to them by their adopted country in order to sow dissension 
and promote ill-feeling with Great Britain. More than once they have 
shown their readiness to jeopardize the best interests of their adopted 
country in order to avenge real or fancied injuries from their old one, and 
I am not sanguine enough to anticipate that they will change their policy.” 

Supposing this to be true—which it is not—would anything 
have been lost by Mr. Chamberlain’s refraining from saying it? 
Does he suppose that he is going to get Americans to agree to any- 
thing he proposes by threatening to hold them afraid of the Irish 
if they refuse? By this speech Mr. Chamberlain has done so 
much to stir up ill-feeling in America, that he is disqualified en- 
tirely from representing his country in any friendly negotiation. 
It is the right and the duty of the Canadian government to ask 
his recall, in order that some person not entirely destitute of in- 
ternational good manners may be substituted for him. 

That the Irish in America have been on all occasions the 
enemy of British interests and policy, is notoriously untrue. On 
the contrary, they have been the mainstay of the party which 
desires to copy England in the policy of Free Trade, and thus to 
‘jeopardize the best interests of their adopted country” by a sub- 
serviency to British policy and ideas. It is not grateful in a Brit- 
ish Free Trader like Mr. Chamberlain to ignore this service to the 
interests of Birmingham and other manufacturing centres of his 
country. 





THE appeal of the Anarchists to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, after a formal preliminary hearing before Justice 
Harlan, was transferred to the whole bench, where argument was 
to be heard on the 27th instant. 


It appears that the counsel re- 
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tained for the appeal are not in entire agreement as to what part 
of the United States constitution has been violated in the mode of 
procedure adopted on the trial, but they agree in contending that 
a fair trial, as required by that authority, was not given their 
clients. Gen. Roger A. Pryor contends that the clause securing 
to every accused person “a speedy and public trial by an impar- 
tial jury,” was violated by the court’s acceptance of jurors who 
had formed and expressed an opinion based upon newspaper 
accounts and discussions as to the guilt of the prisoners. This the 
Illinois statutes allow to be done, if the juror will take oath that 
he believes he is competent to render a fair and impartial verdict. 
But it has not been shown that any person who admitted that he 
had formed an opinion was accepted, but only that the court 
would have accepted one if he had not been set aside by a peremp- 
tory challenge, and that two jurors had been accepted after admit- 
ting that they had read accounts of the crime in the newspapers. 

Mr. J. R. Tucker rests the case on the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which forbids any State to ‘deprive any person of life or 
liberty without due process of law.’”’ He contends that in the sum- 
moning of the panel, and the acceptance of jurors from it was 
conducted with a view to conviction, and did not constitute ‘due 
process of law.” 

Both lines of argument appear rather flimsy to justify the in- 
terference of the national judiciary with the process of the courts 
of Illinois. Gen. Pryor seems to think a high degree of ignorance 
and indifference to what is going on in the world is needed to 
convict a jury. Mr. Tucker expects the Supreme Court to enter 
upon the question of the unbiased discharge of his duty by any 
official of a State court. If it did, it might sit for no other pur- 
pose. The plain intent of the Amendment was not to include 
such nice questions, but to prevent broad infractions of the prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty by majorities to the oppression of 
minorities. And not even Mr. Tucker would claim that there has 
been such an infraction in this case. 





A VERY high degree of interest attaches to the suit of Kansas 
distillers to have the Prohibitory law of that State declared un- 
constitutional, because it has destroyed the value of their proper- 
ty without extending any compensation to them. Similar suits 
have been brought by distillers and brewers against the State of 
Iowa. There is no constitutional provision which applies directly 
to this case, but the prohibition of ‘‘ ex post facto laws,” of “ laws 
impairing the obligation of contract,” and of the taking of “ pri- 
vate property for public use without just compensation,” all look 
in this direction. And the rule of the English common law, as 
sustained by the uniform practice of English Parliament, strength- 
ens the presumption in favor of the demand for compensation. 
Should the Court decide for the plaintiffs in this case, it will 
give a serious backset to the cause of Prohibition. It will be less 
easy to induce the people of the State to vote for a policy which 
is certain to prove costly at the outset. And this will apply to 
“local option,” in every case where the business of brewing or 
distilling is carried on within the county or district to which 
the law is to apply. But it will not be a barrier to High License, 
since that does not lay any restriction upon the manufacture of 
intoxicants, even while restricting and diminishing their sale. 





In New York the political campaign is proceeding with much 
liveliness. Asusual the Democracy is trying the plan of ‘a still 
hunt” for votes, while the Republicans and the lesser parties are 
canvassing the questions at issue between the parties. Nothing is 
more notable than the prominence which the Republicans give to 
the Tariff question. Senator Hiscock especially urges this in his 
speeches, and the other speakers are not by any means silent 
about it. ‘The Senator urges the extension of the protective prin- 
ciple to the fostering of American shipping. He said in the great 
meeting of Saturday last in Cooper Institute : 

“The development of the mechanic arts here fostered by our policy has 
made it easy for us to grasp and hold the trade of the other nations upon 





both of the American continents. Why not do it? There is one way: by 
protecting and fostering American transportation upon the high seas. Euro- 
pean nations do if, but this Administration has refused and attempted to 
frighten the people from it, by crying ‘subsidy!’ Wherever the Yankee 
trader will locate we should follow England’s example and carry him his 
mail and American goods. Free trade of England is the perfection of gov- 
ernment, as illustrated and advocated by Democracy. And she affords to 
her industries in her vast purchase of their products for maintaining her 
armies and navies in the market; she thus affords a higher degree of pro- 
tection than the American manufacturer has, and at a much larger cost to 
the tax payers each year. She expends for goods for government use, in 
excess of our taxation, nearly if not the full amount of our tariff taxes, and 
furnishes transportation to distant markets for her surplus goods. I would 
not increase our army and navy to support our manufactures, but I would 
help them toa foreign market. [Applause.]” 

The Democratic newspapers make a point, however, when 
they note that the speakers at the meeting talked of reducing the 
surplus, but put ferward no plan for effecting this. The truth is 
that the plan which many Republicans seem inclined to favor is 
one which is only less distasteful than the reduction of the tariff. 
Nobody cares to stand before an audience of Republicans and 
plead for free whiskey and beer, or even for free tobacco. At this 
moment the party is suffering for its timidity and lack of origina- 
tive force, in not either embracing the proposal to distribute the 
surplus among the States, or to employ the whole of it in educa- 
ting the people, fortifying the coast, and creating a navy. These 
other outlays are now too late for consideration. Nothing is left 
the average Republican statesman but a proposal to take the duty 
off sugar, at the very moment when the country seems at the point 
of increasing the home supply to the measure of the natural de- 
mand ; or to repeal the taxes on harmful luxuries. The distribu- 
tion plan is the only alternative to Mr. Carlisle’s ‘proposal to re- 
duce the revenue from the tariff, not by reduction of duties but 
by an adequate enlargement of the free list. 





JUDGE KELLEY looks forward to a battle over the Tariff, 
which will be the feature of the coming session of Congress. He 
notes that Mr. Carlisle,and presumably Mr. Cleveland, have so far 
yielded to the demands of the Protectionist wing of their party 
as to consent to the repeal of the taxes on home-made tobacco. 
In the last Congress Mr. Carlisle would not even allow this propo- 
sition to be discussed. Judge Kelley looks to the submission of a 
definite plan for the reduction of the revenue by Mr. Cleveland, 
as the outcome of his conference with the Free Trade leaders of 
his party, and expects it to combine the repeal of the tobacco tax 
with a proposal to reduce certain duties. To this he objects, as 
tending to increase the revenue by fostering importations. But 
this objection Mr. Carlisle anticipated in his recent article in The 
Forum. He does not propose to reduce duties in the tariff, but to 
transfer all articles of food, clothing, fuel, and other “articles of 
necessity” to the free list, until enough have been declared free of 
duty to cancel the surplus of revenue. As he admits that there is 
a difference between the cost of European and American labor, 
(while claiming that the difference is exaggerated, and that a 
very moderate duty would suffice to compensate it), he of course 
contemplates the transfer of the manufacture of all these “ articles 
of necessity,’”’-—clothing, salt, and the like—to Europe, with the 
entire repeal of duties on their importation. 

Mr. Kelley, in the same numberof the The Forum, defends the 
repeal of the taxes on home-made spirits and beer, on the ground 
that the tax amounts to but a fraction of a cent upon each 
“drink.” But the difference between low and high license 
amounts to no more than this; and yet high license has had the 
effect of reducing the number of the saloons. Mr. Kelley’s plan 
would counteract this by giving the retailer enough additional 
profit to enable him to continue his business. 





Mr. HENRY GEORGE and his friends are making a very vig- 
orous canvass of New York to secure votes for their new party. 
They have to depend upon the Republican election officers to se- 
cure them fair play at the polls, as the intention of the law to give 
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them representation has been defeated through their inadvertence 
in adopting a new name for their party. But they mean to do 
themselves and their principles justice before the people. 

Their party has suffered a severe loss in the withdrawal of 
the support extended to Mr. George by the Irish World. Ever 
since the beginning of the disagreement between Dr. McGlynn 
and Archbishop Corrigan, Mr. Ford has abstained from comment 
in his newspaper upon that matter. In other ways he has labored 
for the restoration of Dr. McGlynn to his place in the church. 
But the refusal of that gentleman to take the steps which might 
have prevented his excommunication, and the attacks which he 
and Mr. George have made upon the hierarchy and the Propa- 
ganda, seem to leave Mr. Ford no alternative as a loyal Catholic. 
And politically he leaves the Union Labor party, because while he 
still believes in the nationalization of the land, he cannot assent to 
the proposal to raise the whole revenue by a single tax. Asa 
Protectionist he must resist all such simplification of the revenue 
system. So while entertaining a high personal regard for Mr. 
George, he feels constrained to part company in politics. 

The blow is serious because no person and no newspaper has 
done so much to secure a hearing for Mr. George’s land theories, 
Mr. Ford’s constituency, by the intensity of its interest in the 
Irish land problem, and its consequent hostility to the land-own- 
ing class, was well inclined to any plan which would abolish the 
rights of that class over the land. And the cruel treatment many 
of them had received at the hands of Irish landowners made them 
open to arguments which claimed that land can no more become 
private property than can men. Mr. Ford closes his columns to 
the Union Labor party and its champions with evident reluctance ; 
but Mr. George—we regret to say—goes too far when he speaks of 
him as having abandoned the cause of “land nationalization.” 
We wish he had. 





Discussion of the Chinese-American enterprises draws out in 
the daily papers contributions of varying merit. A very compre- 
hensive and clear statement of the whole business appeared in the 
Press of this city, the Times of New York, and perhaps other 
American journals, on Monday, but a day or two later several 
were victimized by the arrival from Japan and China of newspa- 
pers printed there (in English) a month or so ago, purporting to 
give “ the text” of the concessions for the bank. In this it was 
stated that they were granted to “ Vanderbilt ;” and apparently 
some news editors were again misled by this absurd and stale 
story. As has been abundantly stated, the Chinese authorities 
dealt with Mr. Barker and his Philadelphia associates from the 
beginning, and Mr. Ma-Kie-Chung was sent by them to this city 
to complete the arrangement of details in conference with Mr. 
Barker. Of course, if they had been intending to arrange with 
Mr. Vanderbilt, or Mr. A., B., or C., they would have sent their 
representative to that person. 

The fact that the concessions have been formally made, that 
there has been no withdrawal of them, and that this great busi- 
ness is moving forward with all the speed suitable for an under- 
taking of its proportions, begins to be more clearly apprehended 
in all quarters. In London there has been hardly any other sub- 
ject thought of and canvassed, in commercial circles, and the credit 
and advantage which must accrue to American interests in Asia 
are there estimated at their actual dimensions. 





In Baltimore, on Wednesday, the hopes of the Reform-Re- 
publican alliance failed of fruition. General Latrobe, the candi- 
date of the Gorman Democratic organization, was elected Mayor 
by over four thousand majority. It is claimed by the defeated that 
the cheating by the Gormanites was done wholesale, and this may 
be presumed to be true,—it is their habit; but we had been led to 
expect that very vigorous and earnest measures would be adopted 
by the other side to detect and prevent it, and the reports so far 
indicate that there was a failure in this respect. That there was 
and is a real force inthe Independent Democratic movement is 





shown by the gains made from the Gormanites in Democratic 
wards, and by the fact that the total vote for Mr. Bartlett, the Fusion 
candidate, was larger by two thousand than that received by the 
successful (Democratic) candidate at the last mayoralty election. 
It is also a consolation that there is a considerable increase of Oppo- 
sition members in the City Councils, where the Ring heretofore 
has been almost unopposed. 





In Brooklyn the good effects of the concentration of authority 
in the hands of the Mayor is seen—as we predicted it would be at 
the close of the term of a bad mayor. As there is no doubt in the 
mind of the voters as to where the responsibility for misgovern- 
ment lies, so the struggle for the control of this single office ab- 
sorbs the energies of the enemies of misrule. First the Republi- 
cans nominated Mr. Baird, a gentleman whose probity and public 
spirit gave the public enemy assurance that he would tolerate no 
abuses while he was in office. This scared the Democracy, and 
instead of renominating Mr. Whitney or selecting any other tool 
of the Ring, they have put forward Mr. Chapin, whose position 
in the Democratic party is not unlike that of Mr. Low in the Re- 
publican. He is the founder of the Young Democratic Club; he 
has been elected to a city office by the vote of Republicans and 
Independent Democrats over the regular candidate of his party; 
he supported Mayor Low’s candidacy. And nobody supposes that 
“ Boss’? McLaughlin will find him at all manageable, if he should 
be elected. In a word, whatever may be the outcome of the elec- 
tion, Brooklyn is to have a mayor she can trust and respect, and 
who will really represent the people and their interests. 





THE disaffected elements in the general assembly of the 
Knights of Labor held a caucus after its adjournment and or- 
ganized the opposition to Mr. Powderly’s control. It is said that 
the refusal of the assembly to interpose in behalf of the condemned 
Anarchists formed the real ground of their dissent; but in a circu- 
lar they have issued they bring a variety of charges against the 
management, which do not appear to have much weight. It is 
evident that Mr. Powderly’s friends are not alarmed by the move- 
ment, and indeed the order would gain in unity and efficiency for 
its proper work by the withdrawal of these thirty-five delegates 
and the element they represent. 

The newspapers which were the most forward in proclaiming 
the approach of a revolution inside the order hardly can hide their 
disgust with the result at Minneapolis. There are organs of capi- 
tal in this country who are so fatuous as to welcome any sign 
that the moderate men among the leaders of organized labor are 
losing their grip, and that the controlis passing to the people who 
are in sympathy with men like Parsons and Most. Why, by the 
way, do they mind the Knights of Labor? The “ Central Labor 
Union” is under the control of sympathizers with social revolu- 
tion, and probably will give them enough to think about. 





THE Republicans of New York have done admirably in form- 
ing their local ticket. The Times declares it the strongest ever 
put up in that city. Seeing that the opportunity was good fora 
non-partisan blow, they accept two Democrats for important 
places. One of these is Mr. Delancey Nicoll as a candidate for 
District Attorney; the other is Mr. Martine for Judge of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. It was to Mr. Nicoll that the convic- 
tion of Mr. Jacob Sharp and his tools in the Board of Aldermen 
was due. He was in the line of promotion to the district-attorney- 
ship by his own party before he took part in those trials. But in 
revenge for his public-spirited action, the friends of the group of 
exiles and convicts had him passed by, and a man of less ability 
and character was given the regular nomination. To this a large 
section of the Democratic party objected, and took stéps for an 
Independent ticket. The Republicans anticipated them by nomi- 
nating both Mr. Nicoll and his friend Mr. Martine, whose nomi- 
nation to the judgeship he made the condition of his own acceptance. 
It is expected that the Independents will support the whole com- 
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posite ticket, which has avery good chance of being elected, as 
the Union Labor party will draw off many Democratic votes. 





DELAWARE is to hold an important election on Tuesday next, 
on the question of holding a Constitutional Convention. There is 
a very encouraging activity among both parties in favor of the 
motion, and it may obtain the requisite number of votes. If any 
State ever needed a revision of its organic law, Delaware is that 
one. 





THE canvass in Philadelphia is not very spirited, and we shall 
not be surprised to see the “ machine” get all it is struggling for. 
As Mr. Leeds, the Republican candidate for Sheriff, did all in his 
power for the liquor interests, in the Legislature, last winter, he 
will not be deprived his of due share of the saloon vote, whatever 
pretenses are made to the contrary before election day ; and, to 
strengthen this vote as much as possible, strenuous efforts are 
making to have him also accepted by anti-saloonists as the special 
champion of “the Christian Sabbath!” Of course, the common 
sense solution of this latter move is that it is a transparent effort 
to cheat the voters, but whether its fraudulent character will be 
sufficiently perceived is another matter. 





THE formation of a Personal Liberty party among the Ger- 

mans of Pennsylvania as well as of New York is an event which 
must have been foreseen when the enforcement of the Sunday 
laws was begun in these States. Itfurnishes no occasion for dithy- 
rambic writing and preaching, such as it has called forth in both 
localities. It is simply a question of strength between our Ger- 
man fellow-citizens and those who agree with them, on the one 
side, and those who believe in the continuance of our American 
Sunday, on the other. And if the candidates of either party com- 
mit themselves to the “ personal liberty” programme, the friends 
of Sunday must rally, irrespective of party considerations, to sup- 
port those who take the other view of the public duty. The pul- 
pits are contributing in a general way to this result, but a good 
deal of their force is wasted through lack of a proper discrimina- 
tion between the two sides of Sunday—the Church’s side and the 
State’s side. As Dr. Howard Crosby well says, the American Sun- 
day is what— 
“all true Americans can insist upon, the day. time-honored among us for 
needful rest from labor, (which must be compulsory or else it cannot be at 
all), and for the undisturbed public worship of God for those who wish. 
This is the ‘ American Sunday.’ The ‘Christian Sabbath’ is another thing 
altogether. That is a sacred day observed by the individual according to 
his conscience, and with regard to which the law has nothing to do, We 
cannot urge the maintenance of the ‘Christian Sabbath’ by law. This 
would be enforcing religion by law, and would be a dangerous infringement 
of our liberties. But we can and must maintain the ‘American Sunday’ 
with its two principles, cessation of labor for the physical and moral health 
of the community and decent courtesy to the multitude who wish to wor- 
ship God in peaceful assemblies. They who say that the ‘ American Sun- 
day’ is in conflict with liberty confound it with the ‘ Christian Sabbath.’ 
The law for the former does not meddle with religion. Its restrictions are 
not against liberty, but for health and decency. Old Sabbath laws did med- 
dle with religion. They are not to be revived. The Ameriean Sunday is to 
be upheld on different grounds.” 

A new element in the problem is furnished by the more pro- 
nounced attitude of the Roman Catholic Church of this country 
in regard to both liquor-selling and the observance of Sunday. 
The last two councils held in Baltimore took much higher ground 
on both subjects than ever was done before ; and as aconsequence 
voters of that faith are not quite so ready to follow the lead of the 
liquor interest as they were supposed tobe. In the opposition to 
the new party in New York several priests take a prominent part. 





WBILE the Roman Catholics are approaching the Protestant 
position on these two points, the Protestant bodies are drawing 
closer to the Roman Catholic position with regard to religious ed- 
ucation in the schools. The action taken by the Presbyterian 
Synod of New York, calling for religious but unsectarian teaching 





in the public schools is but one of a great number of such declara- 
tions during the past two years. In New York the movement has 
been precipitated by the policy of the present superintendent of 
public schools, who has entirely secularized the course of instruc- 
tion in all the city schools. This is a great innovation upon the 
traditions of the city ; but one which attracted little attention or 
discussion at the time. In our own city a similar attempt pro- 
voked bloody and disgraceful riots, and he would be a bold man 
who would propose to discontinue the reading of the Bible in our 
schools. But the gain of reading a few verses at the opening of 
the session, generally selected by the Roman Catholic principals 
from the Book of Proverbs, is not a great one. Asa matter of 
fact the instruction is as devoid of religious and even of ethical 
character, as the most ardent secularist could desire. While in 
England the public (or Board) schools vie with the denomina- 
tional schools in the thoroughness of their religious teaching, and 
men like Prof. Huxley insist that Bible study never should be 
omitted from the curriculum, in America our real dependence is 
upon Sunday school teaching for those who are not especially 
favored at home in this matter. As a consequence the average 
boy learns to think of the simplest religious beliefs and some 
of the commonest of ethical duties as affairs of the the church 
and of Sundays, rather than broadly human and of every day in 
life. By secularizing education, we secularize all social life out- 
side the church, and help the priest of whatever creed to bring 
people to believe that the church is the sole representative of 
the authority and presence of God in the world. Which suits his 
purpose exactly. 

In one school district near Pittsburg, whose people are chiefly 
Catholics, the priest of the parish has secured the post of school 
principal. It is said that the act of this reverend gentleman in 
accepting the appointment is censured sharply by some of his 
brethren, who do not wish even so much as this concession to the 
public school system. They wish for no schools but those in 
which they can teach their distinctive tenets at all times. It is 
just there that the American people meet all such demands, 
whether made by Catholics or Protestants, with their Non Possu- 
mus. We want State schools, not secularized schools. Church 
schools must be supported by the adherents of the churches. 





NEw YorK City has a debt of $88,277,265, after deducting 
the bonds held by the Sinking Fund. Much of it was incurred 
during the era of Tweed’s rule, and remains as the penalty in- 
flicted for neglect of political duty. Appreciating the magnitude 
of the burden, Mayor Hewitt proposes to refund the debt in long- 
time bonds at three per cent. He does not say for what periods 
the bonds run, but as he speaks of offering a compensation to their 
owners in making this arrangement, they cannot be redeemable at 
pleasure. If so, would it not be better to postpone the funding 
operations until the time of the present bonds expires? Commu- 
nities seldom make anything by such bargains as Mr. Hewitt pro- 
poses. The British national debt is a permanent warning against 
putting a debt into such a shape as will make it cheaper to go on 
paying the interest rather than to pay the principal. 





THE Nottingham Conference of the English Liberals has given 
coherence to the plans of the party for the immediate future. The 
Home Rule proposals for Ireland are improved by being rid of any 
plan to buy out the landlords by way of preliminary, and worsened 
by the agreement that Ireland’s delegation shall continue to sit 
and vote in the Imperial Parliament. The power of this Parlia- 
ment over that of Ireland is to be emphasized, and every assur- 
ance given for the protection of minorities in Ireland. It is just 
possible that Mr. Gladstone and his friends in guarding themselves 
against the fears of timid Liberals in England will alienate the 
bolder Nationalists in Ireland. It is to be remembered that the 
consent of the Irish people has not been given to this new arrange- 
ment. The election of 1886 was Ireland’s acceptance of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s earlier proposals. But nobody has a right to speak for her 
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in the matter of a recast of those proposals, in which the measure 
of independence and self-government is seriously diminished. 

Besides this, Mr. Gladstone defends his proposal on the ground 
that it is a solemn compact between the Irish and the English na- 
tions, as to the status of their future relations, by which the Irish 
people will be bound for all time to come. But in truth it ig noth- 
ing of the sort. This was the tone taken by the weak-kneed ad- 
vocates of Catholic Emancipation. That measure was to be a fi- 
nality ; the Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland never were to 
ask anything more. Above all the tithe system and the Irish es- 
tablishment were to be inviolate. Mr. Gladstone has had a hand 
in abolishing both. He accepted nothing as a finality in that case, 
unless it was based upon justice. Soin this case. The present 
generation of Irishmen may accept an installment of their rights 
as a nation, and be grateful forit. But they have no power tosign 
away the rights of the Irish people in perpetuity. Those rights 
are inalienable. Either Ireland is entitled to nothing, and the 
Tories are right in putting her down with the strong hand, or she 
is entitled to the Repeal of the Union and the entire restoration of 
her governmental independence. Mr. Gladstone’s compromises 
will be as ineffectual a bar to the logic of the situation, as other 
compromises have been. Only justice is final. 





Two other features of the Liberal programme are the dises- 
tablishment of the Welsh church, and the abolition of cumulative 
voting. The Scotch establishment is not to be discussed until a 
majority of the Scotch people indicate by their suffrages their 
wish for its abolition. But Wales is to be dealt with at once, al- 
though the agitation in Wales is much more recent than in Scot- 
land. As for the suffrage, at present many people have several 
votes in different parts of the kingdom,—in a town here, a bor- 
ough there, and a university in some third locality. This is why 
the English elections cannot be held on one day. Mr. Gladstone 
did his best to abolish this arrangement when his reform bill was 
under discussion, and to force every such voter to select in which 
constituency he would use his suffrage. But the Conservatives 
were too much for him, probably because this kind of voters was 
represented largely in the House of Commons. But the Liberals 
now insist that it shall be ‘‘ one man, one vote,” in the future. A 
number of political theorists, notably Prof. Lorimer of Edin- 
burgh, would like to see the suffrage changed in just the opposite 
direction, and inequality of votes established with reference to the 
social weight and the wealth of the voter. It certainly is an ad- 
vance to the recognition of the Democratic principle of political 
equality, which the Liberals now propose. And it is remarkable 
how few exceptions to that principle have been made, even in 
monarchical and aristocratic countries, when voting has been used 
at all in the selection of legislators. 





IRISH agitation is copied very freely by the mobs of the un- 
employed in London with the advantage that they are not sub- 
ject to a Coercion law, and cannot be so. The influx of still 
cheaper labor than their own from the continent, and especially 
from Germany, has codperated with trade depression at home to 
deprive a large number of the working classes of employment. 
Heretofore, the most wretched and homeless of these were scattered 
at night through the parks; but the complaints of the wealthier 
classes led Sir Charles Warren, the new head of the London police, 
to drive them out of the resorts which the fashionable patronize by 
day. So they have been gathering in the open space called 
Trafalgar Square, which is surrounded by public buildings, 
mainly. Here they became conscious of their strength and were 
alive by comparison to their misery. So they began a series of 
meetings, processions, and agitations, which have disturbed the 
city very profoundly. The police at first adopted the policy of re- 
pression and clubbing, but found the agitators were much too nu- 
merous and too resolved for that treatment. So they now make 
arrests only for specific offenses, and permit the meetings. The 
well-to-do speak of the movement as manipulated by the Social- 





ists, and wonder why Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Morris are not seen 
among them. But there is no evidence of any connection. It is 
not because of a theory, but from the hard experience of hunger, that 
these people bestir themselves. But they are the stuff of which 
Socialists are made. 





THE Caffarel scandal in France has been so used in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies as to defeat the Government on a motion re- 
specting it, by a large majority, and at this writing it appears 
likely that it will not only carry down the Ministry of M. Rouvier, 
but also lead to the resignation of President Grevy. The Right 
refused to continue its support of the Ministry, and the Chamber 
voted by 379 to 155 to pass a hostile motion for an investigation. 
In truth, the public refuses to believe that M. Wilson is not deeply 
implicated in the sale of honors and decorations, for which Gen. 
Caffarel is punished. His own constituents at Tours hooted him 
from the meeting called by his friends for his vindication; and 
when the minority refused to accept the motion for a thorough 
parliamentary investigation, it was taken for granted that the sus- 
picion of his guilt was not without foundation. M. Rouvier, 
therefore, is likely to go out of office because of his over-loyalty 
to M. Grevy, and the latter may have to go out because he tried 
to screen his son-in-law. 








NATIONAL PARTIES IN CITY ELECTIONS. 


) | apvaiaeincer rte agrees that the government of great cities is a 

tremendous problem. Whether or not they are “ great 
sores,” as Jefferson is supposed to have said, the control of the so- 
cial forces that gather within them is a task which tries the 
strength and patience of honest men, even in this day, when there 
is still a fair survival of political vigor and activity. How it is to 
be when the precepts of laissez-faire become more and more an 
influence over our life,—following the lead of that “ culture” 
whose ideals are Anglican,—it would be rash to imagine. Perhaps 
then the cure for our disorders will be,as in Ireland, a succession 
of Coercion Acts administered by a “ strong government.” 

For the present, however, the problem is to be dealt with in our 
American way. Municipal order rests upon the votes of the peo- 
ple. Some progress has been made in the last ten years in sim- 
plifying the processes by which they could reach and dispose of 
the matter. The concentration of authority in the hands of the 
Mayor has been one step. It is easier, now, for the voters to 
know who is responsible for certain forms of misrule, and to cast 
their ballots accordingly. 

But an ingenious device to confuse the issue, and so debauch 
the result, remains available. This is to make municipal elections 
a tag to the tail of national politics. It is a device well worked. 
In New York and Boston and Baltimore, it puts men into local 
places, because they wear a red label, and in Philadelphia because 
they have a blue one, in spite of the fact that in certain cases they 
are grossly unfit and unworthy, and disregardful of the additional 
fact that the functions they will discharge have not the remotest 
relation to national politics. The label confuses many men’s vis- 
ion. It appeals to the partisanship of those who hold that “ the 
worst man on our side is better than the best man on the other; ” 
and it appears an easy way of deciding to those who have not time 
or ability to form a judgment for themselves as to the right and 
wrong of local affairs. Carrying with it so many, it is thus enor- 
mously mischievous. 

It is, however, the average man who falls a victim to this de- 
lusion. There is a class that does not. In every city, when the 
issue is plainly joined between the forces of clean government and 
those of dirty and debauched processes, it is found that the lowest 
stratitm in each party fuses with itssupposedenemy. You cannot 
hold your Republican dregs from running with the Democratic, 
when they come to see that the election involves the great and 
continuing case of the Community against the Dregs. Experience 
of this is the same,over and over. Baltimore has just seen it 
freshly exemplified. Demoralized Republicans in certain wards 
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sold out, it is said, to the Gormanites, and so offset, in a large de- 
gree, the gain made by the independent action of Mr. Cowen and 
his followers. No doubt this was true. It isa familiartale. And 
why not? Why should the votes of the Slum be given to help the 
forces of Reform? Is it supposed that the nature of a man 
changes on election day ? 

Seeing this, knowing that the evil vote does not regard the 
party tag, it is surprising that the good vote is so constantly be- 
fooled by it. It does remain strange that among that great mass 
of the people whose interest is not in the slums, there should not 
be a greater number with both the sense and the nerve to exercise 
a judgment as to the candidates offered them. That they should 
stand with their party as a rule, in local elections, as in others, is 
natural and reasonable, but that they should omit a careful in- 
quiry whether thus they are doing the best thing possible, is 
amazing. For they know well the abuses of municipal rule. 
They know how desperately difficult it is to hold these down. 
And they must be convinced, certainly, by the shifting in the slum 
vote, if by no other evidence, that there cannot possibly be good 
government unless all its friends stand resolutely up in its sup- 
port. If they are to vote for a corrupt man, because he has 
secured “the nomination,” they are, of course, serving the inter- 
ests of corruption, and sinning against light. They are increasing 
the difficulties of that which was already a most perplexing case. 








ANIMAL LIFE ON SEA AND LAND. 


Bagi eotcnerrscing zoological treaties or manuals in the Eng- 

lish language are a rarity, and such as we possess are barely 
worthy of the name. This deficiency, which is equally well 
marked on both sides of the Atlantic, will be fully appreciated 
when we remember for how many years the works of Tenney 
and Nicholson have been called to do service, and how inadequately 
they minister to the wants of the general student. Excellent 
works on geology are plentiful, and scarcely less so works on bot- 
any, and it is the more incomprehensible why just zodlogy, a 
branch of science which has had associated with it a host of names 
eminent in all its departments of investigation and exposition, 
should have been so neglected. Britain and America may well 
comfort one another in their isolation, and look with jealous eyes 
upon Germany and France, where the scientific press is busy 
throwing out works of this kind, one might almost say every 
month. 

From the time of the appearance of Clark’s translation of 
Van der Heyen’s Hand-book of Zodlogy, thirty years ago, until 
the publication some two years since of Claus’s Manual, edited 
and translated by Prof. Sedgwick, of Cambridge, there has ap- 
peared scarcely a single systematic work that could lay claim to 
being a student’s vade mecum, or that could in any way be adapted 
to advanced classes. In other words, at intervals of thirty years, 
we find translations from foreign works brought to do service in a 
market which could readily have been filled from home supplies. 
Why this should be so it is difficult to understand, unless it is 
that publishers are least willing to embark in zodlogical ventures, 
and hence give but little encouragement to authors for original 
work. That the English mind is easily capable of undertakin 
the task there can be no question, seeing what very important at 
much higher work in this department it has accomplished, but for 
some not readily accountable reason it seems to shrink from it. 
It is, however, a singular commentary on the character of work 
that might be accomplished in this direction, that the very useful, 
and much-praised translation of Claus, above mentioned—the pro- 
duct of one of England’s most rising naturalists of the younger 
school—is a badly mangled adaptation from the German, embody- 
ing many important and unimportant, as well as harmful devia- 
tions from the original, and clearly proving by some very remark- 
able statements that the editor and translator was not only lurgely 
wanting in a necessary knowledge of subjects kindred to “ recent” 
zoology, but that he was also singularly deficient in his under- 
standing of the German language. Through some peculiar com- 
bination of unfortunate circumstances, moreover, he seems to 
have overlooked the fact that an edition of the German work ap- 
— several years later than the one which is actually trans- 
ated. 

If the English language is deficient in original zodlogical 
works calculated to assist the advanced student, it is equally de- 
ficient in works of a like character suited to the infantile mind. 





1ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SEA AND ON THE LAND. A Zodlogy for Young People. By 
Cooper. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1887. 





Mrs. Fisher’s (Arabella Buckley’s) pleasant volumes are a thing 
of recent date, and they fill a place which had long been left va- 
cant, and which might well be considered to be alongside that so 
fully occupied by Hooker’s charming and inimitable “ Child’s 
Book of Nature.” Bert’s “ First Steps in Science,’ which could 
readily be made doubly attractive through some slight pecuniary 
sacrifice on the part of the publishers, is another modern acquisi- 
tion to the department of needed juvenile literature, to which we 
can now also add Miss Cooper’s handsome volume. It is with real 
pleasure that we hail this work,since it cannot but rouse the enthusi- 
asm and kindly feeling of the little ones for nature’s beautiful ob- 
jects about them. Miss Cooper’s plan has been to cultivate, or bet- 
ter yet, to instill a taste for natural history and natural objects in 
the youthful mind, rather than to weary it with descriptions of an 
endless variety of forms, and in her methods we believe she has 
been eminently successful. Representatives of the primary ani- 
mal groups that might be most readily met with, or such as teach 
something beyond what they merely seem and look like, are 
‘“‘ talked” about and in such a manner as to awaken reflection and a 
spirit for further enquiry. The style is colloquial, and if perhaps 
a little too much so in some instances, it has yet its advantages 
which will be readily appreciated by its followers. 

Nearly one-half of the work is devoted to the Invertebrata, of 
which the marine forms receive special attention. Manifestly, the 
author has on more than one occasion experienced the delight of 
first capture on the oceanic surface. The descriptions of the forms 
are clear, succinct, and to the point, not overburdened with detail, 
nor laden with the anecdotal facts which are so luring with most 
children. A marked feature of the work is the direction given to 
comparative study—to an examination of the inner workings or 
economy of animal forms, rather than to a mere description of 
species, and their habits. Structure, physiology, mechanism of 
movement, protective resemblances, color adaptation, geological 
succession, and other subjects of a kindred nature, are more or 
less frequently considered, thereby training the child’s mind in the 
more modern method of nature investigation. Probably the most 
noticeable defects of the book are a certain inequality in the ap- 
portionment of the subject matter and the omission from consid- 
eration of a number of our commoner animal forms, such as the 
cow, sheep, goat, buffalo, etc. Altogether, the treatment of the 
Mammalia is somewhat brief, and it is to be hoped that in a new 
edition further material will be introduced here. We notice a few 
misstatements and typographical blunders, (or omissions), which 
are, however, in most cases not of a very serious nature. Thus, 
the definition of “‘ mimicry ” on p. 32 is a little misleading, but the 
author may hold the professional scientist responsible for a rather 
loose interpretation of the term; the statement on p. 187 that the 
“body of invertebrates may be looked upon as one single tube, 
etc.,” should contain the word higher before invertebrates; on p. 
55, Pleurobrachia is referred to as a species instead of genus; and 
finally, the description (p. 241) of the fossil labyrinthodon under 
“The Reptiles of Ancient Times ”’ would have been better in place 
under the chapter dealing with the frogs and toads (Amphibia), 
where it properly belongs. On p.19 we notice Cyancea for Cy- 
anea, and on p. 188 hallex for hallux. The letters explanatory of 
the cuts representing the development of the young frog (p. 212) 
have been omitted, but a more serious defect is the transposition 
or interchange of the letters a and d, illustrating certain points in 
the circulation of the blood in fishes (p. 198.) 

The illustrations supplementing the text are far ahead in qual- 
ity of the illustrations seen in most works of natural history. Al- 
though many of them are reproductions from standard cuts al- 
ready in use, being borrowed largely from Orton’s ‘ Comparative 
Zodlogy ” and less extensively from Hooker’s “ Child’s Book of 
Nature,” a fair proportion, and many of these the finest, will be 
recognized for the first time by probably the greater number of 
readers. The art work of Wolf and Giacomelli is readily recog- 
nizable in some of the figures, of which a few can be traced to the 
practised hand of a sister of the author, Miss Elizabeth Cooper. 
Such gems of execution as the “ North Wind,” on p. 244, “ Build- 
ing the Nest” (p. 255), and “Frolic in the Snow” (p. 305) are a 
wonderful advance on the time-honored cuts of the ‘old mas- 
ters.’ 

In conclusion, we can heartily commend this litttle work to 
the striving ones to whom it is dedicated ; indeed, no parents who 
appreciate the keen pleasures which may be derived from a study 
of nature, and who are mindful of the advantages which an early 
training of the mind brings with it, can afford to let their children 
be without a copy of the book. But grown persons can readily 
profit from it as well. 

ANGELO HEILPRIN. 
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THE PARK AS A NEIGHBOR. 


PT —- has many queer things, to use no harsher term, to 

answer; but certainly one of the queerest is the way in 
which she directs for her devotees the choice of a neighborhood. 
What city has not pondered on this marvel of the freaks by which 
the ‘court ends” of one generation become the purlieus of the 
next, and by which the most elegant quarters are developed in the 
least inviting localities. 

Several phases of this standing marvel are familiar to most 
Philadeiphians, and much fun has been made of them before now ; 
but one rather striking feature of the problem has hitherto at- 
tracted hardly any attention. This is the unaccountable neglect, 
on the part of those who build the fine houses, of the advantages 
of asite overlooking the rark. If people had been told, before 
the Park was made, that although in itself one of the most at- 
tractive bits of civilized landscape in the world, it would be 
framed in shabbiness, and shunned like a plague-spot by every- 
body who was looking for a place to build a house, especially by 
persons of leisure and taste, would anybody have believed it? 
And yet this is precisely what has happened. The Park seems to 
have attracted one class of people whose presence counts for 
something definite in determining the character of a locality—and 
only one. These are the brewers, whose reeking factories domi- 
nate the landscape and command a good share of the approaches 
east of the Schuylkill, and who have already begun their advance 
along Girard Avenue beyond the river. There is, so far, no evi- 
dence, or next to none, that they will encounter any opposition ; 
and there seems every reason to fear that in a few years the only 
Park front which has been saved from the railroads will be ruined 
by the brewers. 

There is nothing to be done, of course. If people don’t care 
for such things as having the Park for a neighbor, they have a per- 
fect right to do so; and experience has shown that of all idle 
forms of preaching, one of the idlest is that which attempts to de- 
termine for us what things we shall like and what we shall dislike. 
One may be pardoned, all the same, for wondering a little at this 
strange neglect of what to an unprejudiced observer seems a great 
opportunity, and to enter, besides, a mild protest against what 
seems to him a real desecration. 

East of the Schuylkill the breweries have only completed 
what the railroads began; but there is no excuse for the ruin they 
will cause west of the river, except in the short-sightedness of a 
public which allows itself to be cheated out of the only opportu- 
nity it has, or can have, to secure a frontage that commands a 
view of something besides bricks and mortar. Mr. Ruskin long 
ago pointed out the fact that the beauty of towns was, after all, 
due to the aggregate of private taste and private effort, much 
more than to any public monuments. Is Philadelphia to do duty 
hereafter as an instance of how far private indifference can go 
toward neutralizing the effect of public action? 

With reasonable rapidity, all things considered, the Park is 
being enriched with works of art that will add an element of in- 
terest of hardly less importance than the beauty and extent of 
the natural scene. A glance at the map will show that on one 
side only—that skirted by Girard and Elm Avenues—is it possible 
for the town and the Park to greet each other; and it will be our 
shame if the town turns its back in this surly fashion on its fair 
neighbor across the way. L. W. M 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


| te has been reported that Mr. George W. Smalley is no longer 

the London correspondent of the New York Tribune. It is 
certain that its London letters for some time past have ceased to 
to bear his initials, but if a substitute has been obtained, perman- 
nent or temporary, he appears to be following Mr. Smalley’s line of 
opinion as to English-Irish politics very closely. Some of his 
views, indeed, have been exceptionally narrow and Londonese. 
There never has been any one as a correspondent of our American 
newspaper whose literary method and news-gathering skill were 
superior to Mr. Smalley, and if he did but sympathize with the 
general drift of American opinion on English politics, he would be 
a most acceptable contributor to our foreign knowledge. 

% * * 

THE neglect of his duty by a building inspector in New York 
has led to serious loss of life in that city. Father Koerner, a zeal- 
ous but injudicious priest in Harlem, undertook the erection of a 
parish school for his church without any proper architectural 
supervision, and in unconscious defiance of the laws of gravitation 
as well as of the city. Inspector Martin, whose duty it was to call 
his attention to the laws and require him to observe them, entirely 
neglected this duty. So the priest and his workmen toiled on at 
their own tomb, as it proved to be; when the building reached the 
fourth story, it fell and buried them. Several were killed at once. 
Others, including the priest, were taken out alive but have since 











died; a few are likely to recover. Mr. Martin has been dismissed 
from his post and indicted by the Grand Jury. 

There seems to be a feeling among some public officials, that 
the churches may do as they please in such matters. They are 
allowed to block their aisles with chairs and benches, as no theatre 
would be, and their building operations are not controlled with 
the same efficiency as are any other structures. It has just been 
discovered that the roof of a Baptist church in Boston has been 
suspended on three inch-rods of iron for months past. In the 
course of time these must have given way, and had this occurred 
on a Sunday, as probably it would, hundreds must have been 
killed or maimed. In the construction of the edifice the beams of 
the roof-truss were fastened with iron spikes, instead of being bolted, 
and the wall was nine inches out of the perpendicular! One of 
our Methodist exchanges calls for an examination of every church 
in the country. 

* * * 

IT is reported to us that there is some opposition, open or cov- 
ert, to the system of maintaining “ matrons ” at the police station- 
houses. Why there should be weare not advised, but certainly if 
there has been any more worthy step lately taken for the better- 
ment of our police methods, we are not acquainted with it. So 
long as women are liable to arrest, justly or unjustly, as men are, 
there is only the commonest humanity in trying to give them de- 
cent oversight by one of their own sex, while detained at the sta- 
tion-houses. In Massachusetts, a law passed at the last session of 
the Legislature requires matrons to be provided at the stations, 
and we ought not to fall short of the same humanity here. 








REVIEWS. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. By Borden P. Bowne, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University, author of ‘“ Metaphysics,” 
“Introduction to Psychological Theory,” etc. Pp. xi. and 
269. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Ege since the publication of Mr. Bowne’s “ Examination of 

the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” he has been recognized 

on both sides of the Atlantic as one of the most vigorous and in- 
cisive of American writers on philosophical questions. He has 
grave faults: he is too much of a man of war, delighting in a 
tussle with agnostics and materialists. He is strongest when he 
is fighting. And he elaborates his philosophy so entirely from his 
own point of view, without attempting to bring that into intelli- 
gent relations with other standpoints, that the reader finds it hard 
to fit his books into any general course of reading. But whoever 
wishes for forceful and strongly individual writing on the conserv- 
ative side of the great controversy over first principles, will find 
that in his works as hardly elsewhere. 

The present book is the fifth he has published, and was pre- 
ceded in 1879 by his “Studies in Theism.” That was a more dis- 
connected and less systematic work, as it was a series of essays on 
the salient points of the great controversy. In this he makesa 
systematic presentation of the Theistic argument as he appre- 
hends it. The philosophers of religion divide themselves into 
two schools, as they re their start from either Spinoza or Leib- 
nitz. The tendency of the former school is Pantheism; that of 
the latter is Deism. Christian Theism is the synthesis of the pos- 
itive elements in each. Prof. Bowne belongs to the school of Leib- 
nitz, and not to that of Spinoza. As he tells us in the preface to 
his “‘ Metaphysics,” Leibnitz furnishes him with his starting-point, 
while from Herbart he has learned method, and in his final results 
he coincides most closely with Lotze. All three of these great 
thinkers have the same mark in common, that they have a prefer- 
ence for concrete individuality rather than glittering abstractions. 
They are the least German of the Germans, and have the most 
affinity for the practical Anglo-Saxon mind. Leibnitz formerly, 
and Lotze in our own time, have had justice done them by Eng- 
lish students; Herbart is hardly known to the countrymen of 
Locke, who might be expected to find themselves most at home 
with him. 

Professor Bowne’s book is not a demonstration of Theism. 
He begins by saying that no such demonstration is possible, and 
that Kant was justified in his famous attack upon the supposed 
demonstrations of God’s existence. In this sphere demonstration 
would be an impertinence, for demonstrative argument is equally 
valid for all moods of mind, but the truth of God’s existence must 
vary in its clearness to us according to our own moral condition. 
The will is always involved in the acceptance or rejection of the 
highest truth. At the same time he does not seek to rob the argu- 
ment from design, and from the idea of God found in the mind of 
its natural force. They are indications, not demonstrations. 

His own argument is a progressive one. He begins with the 
evidence that the world (or universe) has a ground (or cause) 
which is one, and not many. He then presents the reasons for 
believing that the “world-ground,” as he calls it, is intelligent, 
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and that it isa person. He gives full consideration to all the con- 
siderations which have led the best thought of mankind to these 
three conclusions, showing this to be much more complex than 
the design-argument or any other of that sort. He then submits 
to analysis the metaphysical contents of the conceptions thus 
reached, then the relations of God to the world, and then the 
ethical character of God in opposition to Pantheism and Pessi- 
mism. In the concluding chapter he shows that theistic faith is 
such an implication of our moral nature and practical life, that 
atheism must tend to wreck both life and conscience. 

There is not a dull page in the book. And even those who 
think the author’s theism one-sided, as we do, most recognize the 
force and eloquence with which his case is stated. We should 
have liked more indication of the relations of his argument to the 
work of thinkers who preceded him. He rarely names anybody, 
whom he is not fighting. For instance, take the handling of the 
vexed question of the relation of God’s foreknowledge to human 
freedom. The solution given is the right one; but why not refer 
the reader to the beautiful passage in Boethius’ De Consolatione 
Philosophie, in which it was worked out more than a thousand 
years ago? Prof. Bowne, asa Methodist, could not concede that 
the freedom of the will is estopped by the divine knowledge of 
every event from the beginning. But he is too logical a thinker 
to say, with Adam Clarke that there are things God does not choose 
to foreknow. For then, as a colored Baptist preacher once ob- 
jected, he would have to foreknow everything, in order to fore- 
know what not to foreknow. Our author points out the fallacy of 
the argument against freedom, in that a time-conception is intro- 
duced into our conception of God. Or as Boethius puts it: Deus 
ea futura, que ex arbitrii libertate proveniunt, praesentia contuetur, 
.... unde non praevidentia sed providentia potius dicitur. The 
whole fifth book is worthy of study for its depth and truth of 
thought. 





Bopyks. A Chapter in the History of Irish Landlorism. By Henry 

Norman. Pp. 78. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This volume includes a series of letters written from Ireland 
to the Pall Mall Gazette of London, and some additional chapters 
which were prepared expressly for it. It describes in much detail 
the evictions on the estate of Colonel John O’Callaghan, at Bo- 
dyke, in County Clare, in 1886. Col. O’Callaghan had fifty-seven 
tenants, whose holdings yielded him, previous to 1882, an annual 
rental,—if he had been able to collect it,—of £1,552,13s,10d. This 
was decidedly a‘‘ rack rent;” the fact was that his estate had heavy 
encumbrances on it, and in order to get something more out of it 
than the interest on these he was obliged to squeeze his tenants 
till no more could be drained out of them. The American reader 
can get an understanding of this process in two ways. First, by 
the general evidence: In 1830-40 the official poor law valuation 
of these fifty-seven holdings, known as “ Griffith’s valuation,” was 
£758, 15s.,andin 1882 the Land Courts found that the rents had in 
the interim been doubled, (i. e. had reached the amount named 
first above, £1524,13s, 1d), and so cut them down to £993, 5s. 
Even this, however, was considered high, the fact being that with 
the Colonel’s load of debt it seemed impracticable to cut any fur- 
ther, if the fixed charges on the estate were to be provided for. 

The second way of testing the matter was by individual ex- 
amples. Thus, Michael Hussey, who had twenty acres of “ indif- 
ferent land,” took it in 1850 at 15 shillings an acre, and was raised 
successively to 16 shillings, 17s. 6d., 25s., 30s., 35s., and finally, (in 
1870), to £2. This is simply a typical case. Bridget Nugent’s was 
worse; her rent was raised at a stroke from £30 to £83, because 
she built a new dwelling on the land with her own money (her 
dowry, in fact), and made other improvements, at a cost of £200. 
She was evicted on June 3. 

Mr. Norman,—who, by the way, is the correspondent who is 
now to go around the world for the Gazette, and will presently 
reach this country,—describes the evictions in detail. The forces 
for the purpose were at Bodyke the sheriff, his deputies, a party 
of armed constabulary, and another of regular soldiers—a detach- 
ment of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. In some cases the scenes were 
exciting, and in many very touching. No lives were lost, but 
there were several narrow escapes. The tenants, men, women 
and children, generally resisted the entrance of the evictors into 
their houses, making in some cases a resolute defense. The usual 
method of the assailants was to jabintothe gable end of the house, 
—the walls being of soft materials that easily yielded,—with 
crowbars, until a breach was made, through which the sheriff and 
his men, (a rough gang, recruited from evil materials, for no 
local Irish would serve, of course), rushed in. The whole number 
evicted on the estate during the period which Mr. Norman 
describes was twenty-seven families, including one hundred and 
seventy-five persons. The interest taken in this country in this 
subject being so general, it can hardly be better satisfied than by 
a study of the facts in this book. 





CHRISTIAN FACTS AND ForcEs. By NewmanSmyth. Pp. ix.and 

267. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is the fifth volume from Dr. Smyth’s own pen, in addition 
to his translation, with an introduction, of ‘‘ Dorner on the Future 
State.” As is well known, he is one of the exponents of the new 
theology, and in the closest agreement with his brother, Prof. Eg- 
bert Smyth, of Andover Seminary. As such the books challenge 
attention as serving to refute or confirm the current representa- 
tions of that theology. Are they the work of a man who is using 
an orthodox pulpit to teach Unitarianism or Universalism ? This 
is a question of fact, quite apart from the merits of either Ortho- 
doxy or these two rival systems. And looking at it as such, we 
are obliged to pronounce the accusation false. Not only does Dr. 
Smyth not stand with Channing and Ware, but his face is not set 
in that direction. Christ is to him the adequate, unique, and final 
revelation of God, whose personal influence culminated with his 
death, and continues to mould his church by direct and personal 
contact with men. Sin, in his teaching, is the darkness of the 
soul’s alienation from God, which may forever alienate us from the 
source of spiritual life. The cross of Christ is the atonement for 
the sins of the world, by which the conscience may be liberated 
from the burden of sin. It is true that Dr. Smyth does not use 
the technical speech of the orthodox theology ; true also that he 
finds inadequate many of its conceptions of Christ and what he 
did for men. But it also is true that so far from being a minimizer 
of the distinct and concrete in the Christian faith, he always is 
striving for clearer, stronger, and firmer statements of that nature. 

We recognize with pleasure the distinctly social and national 
character of much of his preaching, as for instance in the sermon 
on “ The Signs of the Times.”’ He is both patriotic and hopeful ; 
he “has not despaired of the republic.”” He believes we are in an 
era of shift and change, but that no essential gain of our civiliza- 
tion is imperilled. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


bc igre can easily find a use in real life for disagreeable, 

troublesome boys, and they are only made tolerable by the 
skill of the author who knows how to show that the crude, noisy 
creature who fights in the streets, and in the house stamps carpets, 
breaks china, and leaves the marks of his paws on the walls, is 
after all a human being, groping after an ideal and longing for the 
tenderness, the approbation, and the confidence which he is con- 
seious he does nothing to justify. But Mr. Grant in his “ Jack 
Hall, or the School Days of an American Boy,” (By Robert Grant. 
Boston: Jordan, Marsh & Co.), has done little or nothing to re- 
commend his hero to our perceptions. Jack is not a bad boy, nor 
wholly a stupid one; but he does much mischief, and no good. He 
is acommon boy and a self-satisfied one, and self-satisfaction, al- 
ways retarding, always vulgarizing, renders the case of a boy 
hopeless. There is little or nothing in the present book to make 
any boy better and lift him out of the mire of evil associations and 
low example, but much to content him with his mediocre aspira- 
tions, his faults, foibles, and vices, and make it seem unnecessary 
to try to do better than others. We deplore the existence of boys’ 
books of this sort. Realism has properly no place in children’s 
literature,—which should lift the imagination, give wings to hope, 
and furnish ideals that must last a life-time. If we were to con- 
sider this as the American version of ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby” 
i should be compelled to despair for the prospect before our 

oys. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have just published two grammars 
of foreign languages. One is ‘‘A German Grammar for Schools 
and Colleges,” based on the“ Public School German Grammar ” of 
Dr. A. L. Meissner, Professor in Queen’s College, Belfast, the 
author of this being Prof. Edward 8S. Joynes,of the College of South 
Carolina. It has been received with much favor, and has been jn- 
troduced into the University of Michigan, Dickinson College, and 
other institutions of note. The other is ‘‘ Italian Grammar,” by 
C. H. Grandgent, Tutor in Modern Language in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and is a much more concise work. It is designed “to put 
into convenient form and the smallest possible compass all the 
grammar that the ordinary student of Italian will need.’”’ There 
is a vocabulary of a few pages at the close of the book, covering 
the translation exercises. 

Some thirty-four stories, of varying lengths, but none long, have 
been translated from the French by Mrs. M. Carey, and collected 
in a volume entitled “Fairy Legends of the French Provinces,” 
(New York: T. G. Crowell & Co.), for which Prof. J. F. Jameson, 
of Johns Hopkins University, has supplied a brief introduction. 
The tales and legends have been collected patiently from the lips 
of peasants, old and young, in the provinces of France, and from 
part of that stock of folk-lore which is the common possession, 
though in varying degrees, of people in every land. Part of them 
are taken from a volume by Paul Sébillot. ‘‘ Contes des Provinces 
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de la France,” published at Paris in 1884, the others from the 
folk-lore journal, ‘‘ Mébesine.” It is notable that of the whole 
number, a large part,—perhaps a third,—are from the one province 
of Brittany. The imaginative mind of the Breton treasures the 
tales of the supernatural. 


The series of articles published in The Forum magazine under 
the general title ‘‘How I was Educated,” has been collected into 
a small volume with the same title, (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) They are eleven in number, and are by Edward Everett 
Hale, T. W. Higginson, President Barnard of Columbia, President 
Dwight of Yale, President Bartlett of Dartmouth, President Angell 
of Ann Arbor, President Robinson of Brown, Chancellor Vincent 
of Chautauqua, ex-President Hendrick of Vassar, ex-President 
White of Cornell, and Prof. W. T. Harris. Of course the edu- 
cational experiences of such men are interesting, and their variety 
of views on the subject adds zest to the collection. 


It is thirty-three years, Mr. Wm. T. Adams tells us, since he 
began to write his “ Oliver Optic” books for young folks, and since 
then he has put out no less than twelve “series.” In this flood, 
the latest, perhaps, is “‘the sixth and last’ of the “ Boat-Builder 
Series,” and is entled “‘ Ready About.”’ We confess to have almost 
read it, because it presents, in the guise of a story of adventure, 
full directions how to sail a boat. The names of the ropes, the 
sails, ete., are all given and explained, and in the several situa- 
tions that are described the reader will discover how they are all 
applied in actual sailing. One of the things worth doing, in this 
country, is to encourage the growth of a new generation of men 
who love aship. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 


It may well be supposed that a book with the authorship of 
such accomplished raconteurs as Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed is ‘“ worth reading.” That it may be said un- 
reservedly, is the fact concerning “The Right Honourable ” (D. 
Appleton & Co.) In an introductory note the authors say that the 
book is not patchwork, but honest joint work in every character, 
scene and incident. This is an important intimation, and it ap- 
pears to us that the claim, however large, is a fair one; it would 
not be easy to settle upon passages which are the sole work of 
either author, so homogeneous is the effect that has been secured. 
“The Right Honourable” has interest as a story of modern English 
politics and society, but its chief charm for us has been its ad- 
mirable style, the unhackneyed character of its thought, and its 
keen observations upon manners. Possibly, too subtle a novel to 
be “ popular,” it is decidedly a book out of the common. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder has made a small volume of the old 
familiar fairy tales and stories, with the title ‘The Book of Folk 
Stories,” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), placing in it many of 
the best known companions of our childhood. He includes Cin- 
derella, Puss in Boots, The Sleeping Beauty, Jack and the Bean- 
Stalk, Dick Whittington, Tom Thumb, and several others whose 
individuality will at once be suggested by those named. “My 
pleasant task,” Mr. Scudder says, “has been to rewrite them in 
such form that they may be read by children themselves, at an age 
when they are most capable of enjoying them. I have not know- 
ingly departed from the generally accepted structure of the 
stories.” 

New editions of the several small volumes of poems of Mr. 
R. ‘W. Gilder have been issued by The Century Company. These 
are ‘‘ The Celestial Passion,” ‘‘ The New Day,” and the collection 
of “ Lyrics ’’ noticed in these pages some time ago, when the first 
edition appeared. They are, of course, being products of Mr. De 
Vinne’s press, beautifully printed. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


the ~ sale of Principal L. W. Miller’s book, ‘‘ The Essentials of 

Perspective,’ published last summer by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
has been so good that the first edition is exhausted, and a second, 
with some additions, is in preparation. It came out in England 
and America at the same time. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co. will publish soon “ The Story of an 
Enthusiast,” by Mr. C. V. Jamison of New Orleans.——Prof. A. J. 
Church’s new book will tell the story of early Britain at the time 
of the departure of the Romans; its title will be “‘ The Count of the 
Saxon Shore.”——Mr. Ivan Panin, a young Russian who was grad- 
uated five years ago from Harvard, will deliver a course of six lec- 
tures in Boston in November and December on the great Russian 
writers.——The government of Jamaica offers a premium of $500 
for the best practical elementary text-book of tropical agriculture, 
especially applicable to Jamaica. Manuscripts are to be forwarded 
to the government of Jamaica by the 1st of August, 1888. 

Messrs. C. N. Caspar and H. H. Zahn, Milwaukee, announce 
a work with the title: ‘‘ Volapuk, an Easy Method of Acquiring 
the Universal Language, constructed by Johann Martin Schleyer ; 





prepared for the English speaking public on the basis of Alfred 
Kirchhoff’s Hilfsbuch, with the addition of a Key to the Exercises 
and a Volapuk-English and English-Volapuk Dictionary by Klas 
August Linderfelt, librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library.” 
This will be “ Volapuk’s” first formal appearance in America. 
The publishers state that “ the phenomenal success with which the 
New Universal Language, Volapuk, met in Eurpean countries 
since its first introduction in 1879, has induced the author to pre- 
pare this edition for the English speaking public on the plan of the 
book which is the latest and best treatise on the subject.” It is 
claimed that over 500,000 persons have already acquired the knowl- 
edge of this ingenious tongue, whose grammar contains compara- 
tively but few rules, and these all exact,without any “ exceptions.” 
Many persons unknown to each other and unacquainted with the 
native language of their correspondents, are said to be exchanging 
business and social communications in Volapuk. 

The two German Literary Unions known as the Deutsche 
Schriftsteller Verbund and the Schriftsteller-Verein, agreed at 
their last general meetings to amalgamate under their former title. 
Berlin is to be the principal seat of the literary union. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish soon two volumes of 
unusual interest to lovers of literature. The work is entitled 
““Memories of Coleorton,” and contains letters from Wordsworth 
and his sister, Southey, Scott, and Coleridge, to Sir George and 
Lady Beaumont of Coleorton, from 1803 to 1833. 

Mr. W. C. Teichman of St. Louis, a graduate of Heidelberg, 
has collected materials for a ‘“‘ Diplomatic History of the American 
Civil War.” It is stated that he has secured, both here and in 
Europe, many important documents, especially bearing upon the 
relations of the Confederacy with England and France. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s principal holiday book for this year 
will be Mr. Lowell’s poem “ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” It will 
contain a new portrait of Mr. Lowell, and illustrations by several 
of the most eminent of American artists. 


A painful report comes through the New York World, that 
Lady Brassey met her death by leaping into the sea from her hus- 
band’s yacht, while in delirium caused by fever. It should be 
added that the report is unconfirmed, and that the World alone 
received the news. 


Mr. George W. Cable addressed the Congressional Club of 
New York, recently, on ‘‘ Cobwebs in the Church.””——Dr. Daniel 
G. Brinton, Professor of American Archeology and Linguistics, 
wiil hereafter read twice a week with students of the University 
of Pennsylvania who desire to pursue those branches.—It is 
more than eleven years since James Russell Lowell issued a vol- 
ume of poems. A special interest therefore attaches to his new 
“Agassiz and Other Poems.” The volume includes most of the 
verse written by Mr. Lowell since 1876 and some earlier poems 
not contained in his other books. 


The centennial of the first performance of Mozart’s “ Don 
Giovanni,” which is to be specially celebrated at Salzburg on Oc- 
tober 29, is also the occasion of a German work just published, 
entitled ‘‘The Legend of Don Juan on the Stage,” by Karl Engel. 
In it, after treating of the historical character and the origin of 
the legend, Herr Engel gives some account of the various stage 
adaptations of this story which have been produced during the 
past two hundred and fifty years. Another work, “ Mozart’s Don 
Juan,” 1787-1887, by R. von Freisauff, contains a rich store of his- 
torical and statistical details in relation simply to Mozart’s opera. 


The Historical Publishing Company, San Francisco, announce 
a new subscription book, “‘ The Sea and Land,” by J. W. Buel, of 
whose — Wonders ” it is claimed over 100,000 copies have 
been sold. 


Among forthcoming volumes from the publishing house of 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, are “ The Fortunes of the Fara- 
days,” by Miss Douglas; “Ca Ira! or Dantonin the French Rev- 
olution,” by Laurence Gronlund; “The Art of Projecting,” by 
Prof. A. E. Dolbear, the inventor of the telephone, who mentions 
especially the electric lamps and lights for projection purposes ; 
and phenomena of vortex rings; ‘Only a Year, and what it 
Brought,” a posthumous story of the late Miss Jane Andrews, and 
‘* Britons and Muscovites,” by Curtis Guild, the editor of the Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin. 


The International Literary Congress, which has met this year 
at Madrid, has been discussing the question of the absence of a 


copyright treaty between Spain and the South American Re- 
publics. 


The Diisseldorf Geschichtsverein is preparing a history of the 
city for publication on the 600th anniversary of its foundation. 


The race between the Volunteer and the Thistle has aroused 
a fresh interest in yachting and so increased the demand for 


“Yachts and Yachting,” that Messrs. Cassell & Company have 
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been obliged to bring out a new edition of that popular book. 
This handsome volume brings together Captain Coffin’s reminis- 
cences of American yachting from the early days of the New York 
Yacht Club to the present. 

“My Life and Time,” the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha’s 
Memoirs, now ready, cover the long period from 1818 to 1880, and 
frankly reveal the Duke’s political and social experiences before 
and after succeeding to the throne. Itis generally agreed that 
the publication of this book is a marked literary event. 

The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says that when John 
Howard Payne was in hiding, about 1851, prior to his departure 
for Tunis, to assume consulship duties there, he wrote a great 
many letters upon all sorts of topics, copies of which, with per- 
sonal explanations, he kept. These passed into the possession of 
a prominent journalist now dead, and were by him given to the 
manager of a Boston paper. They will soon be given to the pub- 
lic. ‘‘ We have been favored with a perusal of the letters,” says 
the Gazette, ‘‘and can confidently assure our readers that a rich 
treat awaits the Boston literati.” 

Dr. J. M. Keating is editing for the J. B. Lippincott Co. a 
“Cyclopedia of Diseases of Children and their Treatment, both 
Medical and Surgical.” The first volume will appear next fall. 

A short and popular “History of Architecture,” by Mr. 
Arthur L. Tuckerman, of the Art Schools of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum, will be published shortly by the Scribners. 

Charles Dickens, son of the novelist, gave the first of a series of 
American readings from his father’s works at Chickering Hall, New 
York, on the 25th inst., and made a good impression. “ Young 
Dickens,” as he is frequently called, is fifty years of age, or nearly 
twice asold as his father was when he made his first visit to the 
United States in 1841. 

Col. A. R. Lamar, formerly editor of the Macon Telegraph 
contemplates writing a political history of the State of Georgia 
since the war.—Mr. W. H. Michael is preparing the “‘ Congres- 
sional Directory,” which was so many years edited by the late 
Major Ben Perley Poore——M. Edmond Michotte is preparing a 
biography of Rossini, of whom he was a friend and pupil. 

Charles Carleton Coffin has begun the preparation of a series 
of juvenile books giving a history of the Civil War, to be published 
by Harper & Bros. The first of the series, entitled ‘The Drum 
Beat of the Nation ”’ is about ready. 

Dr. George P. Fisher has completed his notable “ History of 
the Christian Church,” and the work will be published at once by 
the Scribners. The complete and at the same time condensed sur- 
vey which the work gives of church history lends to it a value 
that promises for the work more than an ordinary reception at the 
hands of ministers, students, and laymen. 

For the English ‘Statesmen Series’? Miss Yonge has under- 
taken to write a ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort ’’ Mr. T. E. Kebbel 
a “Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” and Mr. Charles Marvin a‘ Life of 
Prince Gortschakoff.” 

An interesting piece of news comes from Constantinople. M. 
Manuel Gedéon is publishing in Greek, with the permission of the 
Turkish Government, a work entitled ‘‘ Patriarchikoi Pinakes 
(Patriarchal Pictures). The parts now ready include an introduc- 
tion and an account of the Bishops of Byzantium and the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople until the year 1143, and six portraits, in- 
cluding one of St. John Chrysostom, accompany the text. 

The Alethezete is the title of a new monthly magazine, the 
first number of which is to be published in Richmond, Virginia, 
on the Ist of January, 1888, by Rev. R. R. Howison. Says the 
prospectus: “ As the name indicates the Alethezete will seek to 
tell the truth. It will sedulously avoid all offensive and insulting 
personalities, but will wage war against all shams, falsehoods, lies, 
pretenses, frauds, and misrepresentations.” 

The statement that has had considerable publicity, that Miss 
Jennie Youmans has been managing the Popular Science Monthly, 
is erroneous. Since the death of Prof. Ed. L. Youmans the 
magazine has heen under the care of Dr. W. J. Youmans, his 
brother. 

So great has been the success of the new French magazine, 
La Lecture, that it will be published twice a month, instead of 
once only, as heretofore. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


R. HENRY JAMES is to contribute to the Atlantic a serial 
entitled ‘‘The Aspen Papers,” and Mr. E. H. House one 
called ‘‘ Yone Santo, a Child of Japan.” 
The Atlantic Monthly for November begins with an article 
which will be of interest to a great many Philadelphians. Itisa 
just and appreciative account, by Mrs. Harriet W. Preston, of 





Mrs. Susan J. Lesley’s “‘ Recollections of My Mother,” which we 
noticed some months ago. Mrs. Preston takes Mrs. Lyman as a 
typical instance of the best womanhood of New England in the 
first half of our century, when “ plain living and high thinking ” 
was more than a phrase. They acquired solid mental culture in 
the intervals of busy lives, and they exhibited an ample hospital- 
ity at the expense not of their purses, in our modern fashion, but 
of personal exertion in the house-keeping department. Mrs. Pres- 
ton regrets that we have so few records of women of this charac- 
ter, and welcomes Mrs. Lesley’s book very warmly as an adequate 
and felicitous account of a noble woman, and recognizes the fact 
that it does not destroy the reality of the portrait by being mere- 
ly a eulogy. 

Mr. Hamerton continues, in the same number of the Atlantic, 
his studies of French and English; the novel by Mrs. Oliphant 
and Mr. Aldrich continues to excite our curiosity as to the part 
furnished by each. Mr. Fiske has a good paper on “The Adop- 
tion of the Constitution,” in which justice is done to the great 
services of James Wilson, the Scotch political philosopher. Mr. 
Percival Lowell has a third paper on the characteristics of the 
civilization of China and Japan, this being devoted to their art. 
We think his estimate of its worth excessive. Mrs. Helen H.S. 
Thompson gives an account of the German Association of the 
Red Cross. There are several other papers of a lighter nature. 

The paper entitled ‘ A Diplomatic Episode,” which Miss Olive 
Risley Seward will contribute to Scribner’s for November, recalls 
a chapter in the political history of our Government, showing how 
the treaty with Denmark to purchase the island of St. Thomas was 
rejected in the Senate. 

The New York Theatre, which during the summer was pub- 
lished but once a month, has resumed its weekly issues. It is an 
excellently managed class journal. 

Berlin authors and journalists recently gave a dinner to Julius 
Stettenheim, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first issue of 
his paper, Berliner Wespen. Stettenheim is one of the most popu- 
lar of German humorists. 

President Barnard of Columbia College has in the Forum for 
November, a sharp article on the Knights of Labor, in which he 
charges them with “ blockading industry” and “ attempting to 
coerce society.” 








ART NOTES. 


A= CLUB affairs are progressing slowly, but, in the main, 

satisfactorily. The rebuilding, decorating, and furnishing 
of the club house has been more of an undertaking, and has re- 
quired more time, than was expected, but the work is well for- 
ward now, and it is believed that by the middle of December the 
place will be ready for occupancy. It is proposed to have a house- 
warming, which will probably take the form of an evening recep- 
tion and a picture exhibition. The latter feature will apparently 
have to be something of the nature of a loan collection, of a mis- 
cellaneous character. It need not be any the less interesting on 
that account, and, indeed, under the circumstances, the wider the 
scope of the exhibition the better for the Club. However, the 
matter is in the hands of a competent committee of artists, who 
will undoubtedly do the best that can be done with it. 

The Meade Memorial, the Stone Age by Boyle, and the Lion 
group by Cain, all brought before the public within a short time, 
have attracted increasing attention to the Fairmount Park Art 
Association. The people are beginning to realize that the Associ- 
ation is doing a great work for Philadelphia, and although very 
few outside of the organization have any adequate idea how much 
has been done, a better understanding of the value of this work 
is slowly gaining ground. 

Concurrently, the idea is spreading that if so much can be 
done for the Park, why should not something be done for the city 
proper. A statue at Belmont or Lansdowne is a beautiful object 
and a charming accessory to the landscape. It is a noble work to 
adorn the Park with these attractive objects of art, but how about 
Independence Square and Washington Square, and Rittenhouse 
and Franklin Squares, and numberless other points of interest in 
the city? Why should not these localities be adorned with statues 
and memorials also? 

The discussion of this question has resulted in a tentative en- 
deavor to secure for the city benefits similar to those bestowed 
upon the Park by the Fairmount Association. The movement 
will be put in charge of this Association if it is able and willing to 
undertake it; if not, it seems probable that another organization | 
will be established exclusively devoted to this object. It is be- 
lieved that ample funds for the purpose can be secured, informal 
pledges of large sums having already been offered. 

Mr. George Wright has another steamer picture on exhibition 
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at Earles’ galleries. It is entitled ‘Outward Bound,” and repre- 
sents the forward deck of an ocean steamship with the saloon 
passengers gathered in groups, taking their last look at the land. 
The scene is outside of Sandy Hook, and the Navesink Highlands 
constitute the background, the noble pile of hills looming up in 
the distance against the sunset sky. The twilight effects are very 
well rendered, the dark, solid mass of the water with the metallic 
sheen of reflected illumination on the surface being carefully and 
successfully studied. The figures on the deck are well charac- 
terized and tell plainly enough the story appropriate to the oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Wright has also in his studio a genre subject, a domestic 
interior, well under way, which will probably go to New York. It 
is entitled “The Monopolist,” the principal figure being a fascina- 
ting personage who by his fine presence and evidently charming 
address enchains the attention of the entire household, including 
the dog, and leaving a young gentleman who has called to 
pay his respects to the ladies awkwardly out in the cold. The 
picture is one of this artist’s social studies, and will add to the re- 
pute he has already gained in this field. 

The first noticeable art sale of the season will be that of the 
Beecher collection, including the books, paintings, etchings, en- 
gravings, tapestries, ceramics, and bric-a-brac purchased by or pre- 
sented to Mr. Beecher during his long career as a connoiseur and 
patron of the fine arts. The collection is placed on exhibition at 
the American Art Gallery in New York, to-day, and will remain 
open until the first day of sale, Tuesday, November 8. Most of 
the pictures are by American painters, fine examples of Mc- 
Entee, De Haas, Whittredge, Henry Farrar,George L. Brown, and 
other distinguished artists being included in the catalogue. Of 
the foreign names noted, those of Rabic, Diaz, Girardin, and Al- 
longé, are the most important. The collection of etchings is one 
of the largest and most valuable ever offered at public sale in this 
country. 

Mr. John Donohue has delighted esthetic Boston with his 
magnificent portrait statue of the champion of champions, John 
L. Sullivan, the prize-fighter. This great work of art has made 
the sculptor’s fortune, being declared by authority of the highest 
culture to be a worthy tribute to the fame of the mighty bruiser. 
Governor Ames has set the seal of approval on the sculptor’s work 
by giving him a commission for a portrait bust. 


On Saturday last St. Gauden’s statue of Abraham Lincoln 
was unveiled in Lincoln Park, Chicago. This memorial is a be- 
quest to the city of Chicago by the late Eli Bates, who left a legacy 
of $40,000 for this purpose. The work is very highly praised by 
the Chicago papers, and it is worthy of note that the sculptor was 
accorded due honor for it by the press and the public. 


The Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art has issued a special 
circular respecting the accession of Mr. John J. Boyle to the corps 
of instructors, from which we take pleasure in quoting the follow- 
ing: 

‘*Mr. Boyle has not only won distinguished recognition in Europe as 
well as in America by his ability as a sculptor, but he is thoroughly familiar 
with the highest class of decorative work and in full sympathy with the 
practical, industrial aims of this Institution. The opportunities which are 
open to capable workers in this branch of art are practically unlimited, and 
it is believed that a large and earnest class of pupils will avail themselves 
of the very exceptional advantages for pursuing the study which are offered 
by this school as it is now organized.” 

Mr. Boyle’s day-class will hold sessions every day except 
Saturday, and the evening class on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for November, (Lon- 
don and New York : Cassell & Co.), is an etching by M. Monzies 
of a picture by Emile Wauters (b. at Brussels, 1848), called “ The 
Madness of Hugo Van der Goes.’”’ Accompanying this there is an 
illustrated article by M. H. Spielmann, giving some account of 
Wauters and his works. The other illustrated papers include 
“ Flint Knapping,” a curioussketch of the survival of flint-work 
in one spotin Eastern England, by H. F. Wilson ; ‘‘ New Coins 
for Old,” by Lewis F. Day ; ‘The Americans at the Salon,” by 
Claude Phillips,—with representations of pictures by Elizabeth J. 
Gardner, Ridgway-Knight, F. A. Bridgeman, Chas. Sprague 
Pearce, and Walter Gay; and the conclusion of the paper describ- 
ing the collection of art work, curios, etc.,in the house of Mr. 
Geo. Augustus Sala, at 46 Mecklenburgh Square, London. The 
article on Wauters is of exceptional interest. He is a painter re- 
markable for originality, vigor, and genius. His greatest works 
have been of the figure in historical subjects. 

A chance is offered to some ambitious American architect in 
the competition for a House of Parliament in Buenos Ayres upon 
which the Argentine Republic proposes to spend not less than 
40,000,000 francs. The architect whose plan is chosen will receive 


a premium of 200,000 francs. The Courrier de L’ Art, which makes 








this announcement, states that the legations of the Argentine Re- 
public in Europe will furnish detailed information regarding the 
competition. 


Franklin Simmons’s statue of Longfellow is finished in the 
clay, and has been officially accepted. It will be cast in bronze 
during the winter and will be erected in Portland, Maine, early 
next spring. 

A number of the contributions of American artists to the last 
season’s Salon have been sent to this country and either are or will 
be on exhibition in New York. Among the painters represented 
are D. Ridgeway Knight, C. S. Reinhart, W. H. Howe, C. H. 
Davis, Eugene Vail, Walter Gay, and Alexander Harrison. 


An immense picture by Hans Makart will presently be offered 
for sale in New York. The subject is “ Diana and Actzon,” a 
composition of fourteen life-size figures. The canvas measures thirty 
feet by thirteen. The market for such a picture in this country 
is limited and it is doubtful if anything like a price corresponding 
with the artist’s name and merit can be obtained for it here. 

Munkacsy having been report in straitened circumstances, not 
long ago, as the result of his own carelessness in money matters, 
his wife denies it in a private letter in which she says: “ What I 
always admired particularly in my husband was his ability to live 
within his means; even in the days of his trials he never spent 
more than his income.” 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


HE discovery of new oil and gas bearing regions has been pro- 
ceeding at such a speed of late that it is hardly startling to find 
that Italy is forcing her way into the field. Consul Carlo Gardini, 
U.S. representative at Bologna, has recently visited the principal 
wells of Italy, and writes a very interesting letter to the Scientific 
American on the subject. Various efforts have been made in Italy 
during the past twenty years to find paying oil wells, and several 
have been struck which were thought to promise well, but either 
from want of business ability and means in developing them, or 
because of ,insufficient production, these have all been failures 
until very recently. In 1880 a French company bored three wells 
at Rivazzano, in Lombardy, which have since been successfully 
worked, though their yield is small from an American standpoint. 
The most promising wells to-day are at Salsomaggiore, a village 
at the foot of the Apennines, near the railroad to Brindisi. They 
were started in 1884, under the supervision of an Italian engineer, 
C. Ribighini, who has much to do with the attempted develop- 
ment of the Italian oil-fields. American methods, machinery, and 
workmen were employed, and with success, as the plant is still 
producing, and making money for its proprietors. It is not likely, 
however, that the Italian oil-production is destined to increase, 
for, besides the scantiness of the yield, the necessary enterprise 
and capital seem to be lacking. 

The American Public Health Association, it is announced, 
will hold its fifteenth annual meeting at Memphis, Tenn., on Noy. 
8,9,10,and 11. The following topics have been selected by the 
executive committee for consideration at the meeting: 1. The 
pollution of water-supplies ; 2. The disposal of refuse matter of 
cities ; 3. The disposal of refuse matter of villages, summer-resorts, 
and isolated tenements; 4. Animal diseases dangerous to man. 
The president, Dr. George M. Sternberg, will in his address give 
the results of his investigation of yellow-fever in Brazil and Mexico. 
In view of the suspected existence of this disease at Tampa, Fla., 
this subject is expected to be of great interest. The committee 
on disinfectants will present a report embodying the researches 
and experimental work of that committee during the past year. 
Clergymen, teachers, engineers, architects, builders, and all in- 
terested in the practical work of the association, are invited to be 
present. 

Prof. Weisner, of Vienna, has found that the electric light has 
a tendency to turn books and other paper yellow. He was re- 
quested to examine a number of books from the Technical School 
which had begun to show marked discoloration, and after a series 
of experiments, he gave it as his opinion that the electric light 
used in the school was responsible. The discoloration, he states, 
is due to the-action of the electric light upon the ligneous sub- 
stances contained in the paper such as wood, straw, jute, etc., and 
when the paper is chemically treated so as to remove the lignine, 
no discoloration is produced. The yellowing is therefore simply 
a phenomenon of oxidation. Ordinary daylight has but little 
effect of this sort, though strong sunlight will sometimes produce 
it on paper bleached in a certain way. 

This year is remarkable for the number of accidents in the 
Swiss Alps. It is stated by a Swiss newspaper that the season’s 
death-roll is an unusually heavy one. In the short space of not 
quite a month twenty-two tourists met with accidents, of whom 
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eighteen were killed. The accident on the Jungfrau (canton of 
Bern) involved the loss of six lives; that on the Falkniss (Gran- 
biindten), three. One life was lost in each case in the accidents on 
the Morteratsch glacier (Granbiindten), Molesa (Waadt), Gantrist 
(Bern), Leissigergrat (Bern), Sautis (Appenzell), Kaisereck (Frei- 
burg), Dent de Corjan (Waadt), Schichenthal (Uri), and Diablerets 
(Wallis). There were no guides among the eighteen killed, and 
only too many persons make ascents without guides. The four 
injured persons were all tourists. 

There was recently a prosecution before one of the Prussian 
courts of the agent of a banking house in Berlin, for jeopardy 
caused to a train of railroad cars. The main question was whether 
fuming nitric acid could, under the circumstances, occasion spon- 
taneous ignition—which, after hearing the sworn testimony of the 
court’s expert chemist, Dr. Jeserich, was decided in the affirma- 
tive. The agent had sent twenty-two pounds fuming nitric acid 
from Berlin, intended for some point in Bavaria, per railroad. 
The acid was contained in a strong stone jar, tightly closed by 
a stone stopper and cement. The whole was packed in straw 
within a wooden case. Since such caustic and dangerous liquids 
would not be transported by railroad as express freight, the con- 
tents of the box were represented to be clothing, and by this 
means the concealed acid was sent by a passenger train. During 
the journey, and when near the station Butterfield, the car con- 
taining the express freight was discovered to be on fire. . Before 
the flames had made serious progress, the car was uncoupled and 
switched off on a side track, and the fire extinguished with com- 
paratively slight damage, and no person was injured. Examina- 
tion showed that the jar had leaked, and the acid had come in 
contact with a roll of woolen cloth, whereby the latter was set on 
fire. Dr. Jeserich gave it as his opinion that all woolen goods, 
and all hair of animals, horn, etc., have the property of igniting 
spontaneously when coming in contact with fuming nitric acid ; 
and he stated that all the new explosives, about which there has 
been so much said and written lately, such as roburite, melanite, 
etc., are due to the action of nitric acid on hair and wool. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
CAN AN AUTHOR USE HIS OWN BOOKS? 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
I COMPILED a family history, nigh a quarter of a century ago, 
which was privately printed in this city. I now find its ma- 
terial taken, almost verbatim, to make an article in two consecu- 
tive numbers of a New York magazine, and without acknowledg- 
ment of authorship, or any reference to its source, and, indeed, 
without my knowledge or consent. This magazine is copyrighted, 
as is stated on the cover. As my book was not so protected, let 
me ask your opinion whether I am now competent, if need be, to 
make use of my own book, now thus copyrighted by another? 
Philadelphia, 22 October. T. H. M. 
[We take it that the conveyor must be content with enjoying 
and using what he has obtained: as he is not truly the author, he 
cannot secure, through the copyright of the magazine, the sole 
possession of the matter conveyed.—Eb. THE AMERICAN. ] 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN THE STATE OF NEW YoRK. 1839-1846. By 
Edward P. Cheyney, A. M., Instructor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
(Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. Political Economy 
aud Public Law Series. No. 2.) 


Farry LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES. Translated by Mrs. M. Carey. 


With an Introductory Note by J. F. Jameson, Ph.D. Pp. 300. New 
York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 
READY ABOUT; OR SAILING THE Boat. By Oliver Optic. Pp. 333. $1.25. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. His Life, His Works, His Friendships. 
By George Lowell Austin. Pp. 419. $2.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

THE New Day. By Richard Watson Gilder. (Fourth Edition.) Pp. 103. 
New York: The Century Co.—THE CELESTIAL Passion. Same.— 
Lyrics. Same, 

THE BHAGAVAD GITA; OR THE LoRD’s Day. With Commentary Notes. 
Translated from the Sanskrit. By Mohini M. Chatterji. Pp. 283. $2.00. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

Licuts oF Two CENTURIES. Edited by E. E. Hale. Pp. 603. $1.75. New 


York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Tue BROWNIES: THEIR Book. By Palmer Cox. Pp. 144. $——. New 
York: The Century Co. 

THE HUNDREDTH MAN. By Frank R. Stockton. Pp. 432. $——. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Tur Book oF FotK-Stories. Rewritten by Horace E. Scudder. fp. 152. 


$0.60. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


WHITE CocKADES. An Incident of the “ Forty-five.” By Edward Irenzus 
Stevenson. Pp. 216. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





TANGLEWOOD TALES. Being a Second Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With Illustrations by George Wharton Ed- 
wards. Pp.190. $2.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE ETHICAL IMPoRT OF DARWINISM. By Jacob Gould Schurman. Pp. 
264, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

VIcTORIAN Ports. Revised and Extended, by a Supplementary Chapter, 
to the Fiftieth Year of the Period under Review. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. Pp. 521. $2.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL’s HANDY Book. By Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. 
Pp. 474. $3.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE STORY OF THE PsALMs. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. Pp. 259. $1.50. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE “How I Was EpucaTep” Papers. From The Forum Magazine. Pp, 
126. Paper. $0.30. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“THE Right HonouRABLE.” A Romance of Society and Politics. By Jus- 
tin McCarthy, M. P., and Mrs. Campbell-Praed. Pp. 325. Paper. $0.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE ADVANCE of SCIENCE IN THE Last HALF Century. By T. H. Huxley, 
F.R.S. Pp. 139. Paper. $0.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








DRIFT. 


* people are essentially migratory. The New England and 

Eastern States used to be the breeding ground for the West, the foun- 
tain-head of the streams of emigration that populated the newer States. In 
recent years there is comparatively little migration from New England to 
the West. The middle Western States furnish the bulk of the great tide 
that is flowing into the new States and Territories. Kansas is commonly 
supposed to have been largely peopled by New Englanders. This is a mis- 
take. The cencus of 1880 shows that Kansas contained only 22,395 persons 
of New England birth, while Indiana, up to that time, had furnished 77,069 
emigrants for the same State; Ohio, 93,398 ; Kentucky, 32,978, and Missouri, 
60,228. Either of the States last named contributed much more largely to 
the population of Kansas than all the New England States together. The 
same is measurably true of all the new States and Territories. They are 
being peopled mainly by emigrants from the middle Western States. A 
little less than a year ago a railroad company which owns extensive tracts 
of land in the North-west, placed an advertisement in the hands of an ad- 
vertising agency for publication in all their newspapers. The total number 
of letters received by the company in answer to the advertisement, which 
was published in several hundred newspapers, was 4,402. Of these, 671 
were from persons residing in New England, or in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey. and Delaware; while 2364 letters were from 
people living in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnnsota, 
and Missouri. The rest were from other Western and South-western States. 
More letters were received from any one of the States last named than from 
all the New England. These facts point in the same direction as the cen- 
cus nativity statistics. They show that the migratory instinct is very 
strong in Western people, and that the new States and Territories are being 
mainly populated by emigration from other Western and central Western 
States. On the other hand it is evident that the migratory instinct is not 
nearly so strong or active among New England people as it was a generation 
or two ago.—Indianapolis Journal. 


DuRING the past summer, when heat and humidity reigned here, it was 
popularly believed that America was getting more than its fair share of the 
world’s “weather.” It is now evident that Europe is taking its turn at dis- 
comforts. When it comes to severe snow storms in October “throughout 
Italy,” not to speak of hurricanes, and to people being frozen to death at 
several places in Germany, the undue absence of heat is evidently playing 
as perilous tricks across the ocean as its excess did here a few months ago. 
The tourists who have recently returned from Europe in such large num- 
bers must congratulate themselves on their escape.—N. Y. Times. 





The Secretary of the British Workingmen’s Association, in his annual 
report, contrasts the conditiou of workingmen in England and in this coun- 
try in these terms: 

“TItseems to me that we have gota very long and up-hill fight before we 
shall be able to obtain such alterations in our fiscal policy as will place the 
working people of this country in the advantageous position of their fellow- 
toilers across the Atlantic—in fact, I have come to the conclusion that there 
are only two courses left open to the laboring classes of Great Britain. One 
is to get protection at home, the other is to go to some English-speaking 
country where they have got protection.” 





Europe holds American firearms in as high repute as ever, as a recent 
curious incident proves. In order to convert their old arms into repeating 
rifles the German gunsmiths are said to have stolen plans of American 
machinery which they were too proud to buy, and they are threatened with 
suits by the American holders of the patents which they have infringed. 
So unskillful was the imitation that the converted rifles are regarded as 
failures in actual service. The French, on the other hand, have openly ad- 
mitted Yankee superiority, and have bought the machinery which they 
needed.— Boston Journal. 








_ _CONGESTION OF THE LuNGs, Inflammation of the Throat, and Difficulty 
in Breathing, frequently result from asevere Cold. The remedial properties 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat, 
and by bringing about # free expectoration, promote natural respiration, and 
a speedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a 
guarantee of the practical merit of the remedy 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES. 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Commonwealth, in pursuance of Article XVIII. 
of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth. 

Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwe.lth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met, That the following 
amendment is proposed to the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance with 
the Eighteenth Article thereof : 


AMENDMENT. 


There shall be an additional article to said Consti- 
tution, to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 


ARTICLE XIX. 


The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereb 
 sapgpeor and any violation of this prohibition shall 
: : misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 

y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this arti- 
cle of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate 
penalties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 


CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 








PUBLICATIONS. 





WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


With or without Patent Index. 








Your Attention is invited to the fact that in pur- 
chasing the latest issue of this work, you get 


A Dictionary 


containing 3000 more words and nearly 2000 more 
illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 


A Gazetteer of the World 


containing over 25,000 Titles, with their pronunci- 
ation and a vast amount of other information, 
(recently added,) and 


A Biographical Dictionary 


giving pronunciation of names and brief facta 
concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; also 
various tables giving valuable information. 


All in One Book. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is reeommend- 
ed by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 
States, and by leading College Presidents of the 
United States and Canada. It is Standard Au- 
thority with the United States Supreme Court, 
and in the Government Printing Office. It has 
been selected in every case where State Purchases 
have been made for Schools, and is the Diction- 
ary _ which nearly all the school books are 
base 


Get the Latest and Best. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School, 
and at every Fireside. Specimen pages and 
testimonials sent prepaid on application. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 




















LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros 
ENTHAL, is the onlv successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part L., 
cents. Liberal .erms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 





OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


MEDICINAL. 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, that the following is proposed 
as an amendment of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 


AMENDMENT, 


Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters, which read as follows : 

‘Tf 22 years of age or upwards, he shall have 
paid, within two years, a state of county tax, which 
shall have been assessed at least two months, and 
paid at least on: month before the election,’ so that 
the section which reads as follows: 

‘* Every male citizen, 21 years of age, possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at all elections:: 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceeding the election. 

Fourth. If 22 years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid, within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months, 
and paid at leaet one month before the election,” 
shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘Every male citizen 21 years of age. possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at the polling place of the election district of which 
he shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The Legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of 21 years, 
who shall have been a citizen for thirty days and an 
inhabitant of this State one year next preceding an 
election, except at municipal elections, and for the 
last thirty days a resident of the election district in 
which he may offer his vote, shall be entitled to vote 
at such election in the election district of which he 
shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere for 
all officers that now are or hereafter may be elected 
bs the people: Provided, That in time of war no 
elector in the actual military service of the State or 
of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the Legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively reside. 

Fifth. For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by reason 
of his presence or absence while employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college 
or seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or public institution, except the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors, 
who, for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to re- 
side in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established. 

A true copy of the joint resolution. 


CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 





TRADE MARK 






REGISTERED. 


iS Sx 


NOT A DRUCGZE 


1629 Arch Street, Philad’a, P: 


A WELL TRIED TREATMENT. 


For Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders. 


‘‘The Compound Oxygen Treatment,”’ Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, have 
been using for the last seventeen years, is a scientific 
adjustment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen 
magnetized, and the compound is so condensed and 
made portable that it is sent all over the world. 


OFFICE PATIENTS are under our personal inspec- 
tion and care, visiting the office daily, or as frequently 
= cases may require. The treatment is by in- 

alation. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer to 
the following named well-known persons who have 
tried their Treatment : 


Hon. WM. D. KELLEY, Member of Congress, Phila. 

REv. Victor L ConraD, Ed. Luth Observer, Phila. 

Rev. CHas. W. CusHING, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hon. WM. PENN NIXON, Ed. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. A. W. Moorg, Ed. The Centenary, Lancaster,S. C. 

W. H. WoRTHINGTON, Ed. New Sonth, Birmingham, Ala. 

JUDGE H. P. VROOMAN, Quenemo, Kan. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE, Melrose, Mass. 

JUDGE R. S. VOORHEES, New York City. 

Mr. F. C. KNIGHT, Philadelphia. 

Mr. FRANK SIDPALL, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

Hon. W. W. SCHUYLER, Easton, Pa. 

EDWARD L. WILSON, 833 Broadway, N. Y., Ed. Phila. 
eg CoE! 

FIDELIA M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii,Sandwich Islands. 

ALEXANDER RITCHIE, Inverness, Scotland. 

Mrs. MANUEL V. ORTEGA, Fresnillo Zacatecas, Mex. 

Mrs. E. Cooper, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, Cen. Am. 

J. Cops, U.S. Vice-Consul, Casablanca, Morocco. 

M. V. ASHBROOK, Red Bluff, Cal. 

ERNEST TURNER, Nottingham, England. 

JACOB WARD, Bowral, New South Wales. 


And thousands of others in every part of the United States. 


“ Compound Oxygen—its Mode of Action and Results,’”’ 
is the title of a new brochure of two hundred pages, 
published by Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives to all 
inquirers full information as to this remarkable cura- 
tive agent and a record of several hundred surprising 
cures in a wide range of chronic cases—many of them 
after being abandoned to die by other physicians. 
Will be mailed free to any address on application. 
Read the brochure ! 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Barker 
Brothers 


& Co. | Brokers, 
125 S. FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow Interest 
on Deposits, and transact a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 





Bankers 
and 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 











PHILADELPHIA. 
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MANUFACTURERS. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 














Ship Building 
and 

Engine Co. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 





WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Cv., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





WHARTON SWITCH CO. 


Tue WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 
SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 


CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. ) 


—THE—. 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 8. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANIES. 





The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 8d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 





Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 
Asa S. Wing. 
—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows totaent on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. ‘ 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. -Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
te. 


ete. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 


MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 











21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
wing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landre' Rural 
Rogiate rand Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
free to all applicants. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
The Guarantee, 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
helding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Cae. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 


Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
825-881 CHESTNUT STREET, 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000, 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 
nee Megrener, 
ohn J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 








SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, eo BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARAN‘L.<E at the lowest rates. 
ca" Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


T. 

“ae” COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The gonter as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and ARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of — description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 





STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust rtment. 


ent. 
ROBERT PATTERSON , Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARE, JOHN B. GEstT, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 


HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THoMmas M , C. A. GRISCOM, 
JouN C, BULLITT. 


